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Having visited the Watercolor Exhibition at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
it were well to step across the avenue to the Knoedler corner to view 
a remarkably fine display of Dutch watercolors. The Dutch watercolor- 
ists are the foremost artists of the lighter medium. There is in these 
watercolors nothing of theatrical, ostentatious effect and blatant compo- 
sitions, but seriousness, sincerity, and truth— Dutch national charac- 
teristics—characteristics of Dutch art. From the time the old Flemish 
painters ceased to insipidly imitate the Italian masters of the decadence, 
down through Rubens, Rembrandt, Hals, Pieneman, Keokkoek to Israels 
and James Maris, the Dutch school has been distinct, spontaneous, 
independent. 

Dutch art is of the people and for the people. The home, the 
burghers' home, not the palace, is painted. The artist of the lowlands 
paints nature as he sees it truthfully, lovingly. Strained idealism, the 
exquisite, chivalry, mythology, have no place in Dutch art. Their por- 
trait painters in the past depicted the faces of men who had -done some- 
thing in the world ; painted them solidly, seriously, as they were. With 
them the stolid, podgy bourgeois were seldom polished with the dust 
of unreal elegance. Truth, simplicity, dignity, were and are the golden 
rules of Dutch art— of an art that can never become passe. Judged 
from a pecuniary standpoint its examples have never retrogressed in 
value. The old paintings when indubitably genuine, are often worth 
their weight in gold. The later examples, the work of the men of the 
present day— the Maris brothers, among others— are constantly rising 
in the estimation and valuation of the true collector. It is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that works of Jacob Maris, Mauve, Israels, Bosboom, 
and a few others, could be sold in Holland to-day for more than double 
what they cost their present possessors. 

In the collection now on view almost all the greater men of the day 
are represented, and some whose work is rarely met with hereabouts, 
although of equal interest, for there are Roelofs, Israels (Joseph and 
Isaac, his son), Mesdag, Kever, Stortenbeker, Bastert, William Mans, 
Poggehbeeck, Apol, Wysmuller, Steeling, Van der Weele, du 
Chattel, Offermans, Kamerlingh Onnes, Blommers, Groenewegen, 
Tholen, Van Essen, Mauve, Wally Moes. And also some 
comparatively new men, new to the majority of American col- 
lectors, may be seen. For there are sheets by Hugo Konig, 
Mastenbroek, Ayerst Ingram, Vander Meer, Koster, Zwart, de Ranitz, 
and others. The collection is a rich and almost complete one of the 
modern Dutchmen, and many examples may rank among their best 
productions. 

* * * 

At the same place are found some of the. exquisite portraits by H. 
Siddons Mowbray. They are in a. unique style, and remarkable in that 
being comparatively small in size, they are handled in a manner which 
gives largeness of impression. The artist is a past master of technique, 
which is flawless. 



Brush and Pencil for February contains an essay by Mabel Key on 
"The Power of Line in Illustration," which is of more than passing 
interest. Most of the cuts are reproductions of the characteristic work 
of that prince of illustrators, F. O. C. Darley, while the refined whimsi- 
cality of Aubrey Beardsley is also shown. 

A monograph on Albert Sterner opens the number. 



I am also reminded to mention the rare treat offered at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, where there are now on exhibition some of the original 
products of F. O. C. Darley's genius, viz., his Shakespeare Gallery, thirty 
drawings in India ink, sixteen pen and ink illustrations of "Evangeline," 
and twelve illustrations for the "Scarlet Letter." 

What Sir John Gilbert, at one time the star of the Illustrated London 
News, was to England, Darley was to America, the greatest illustrator 
we have ever produced. It is ridiculous that in a work on American 
Illustrators, by F. Hopkinson Smith, his name is not even mentioned. 

The "Scarlet Letter" series belongs to the first work that the artist 
brought out after such desultory picking up in leisure hours which his 
early- life as merchant's clerk allowed. But with a teeming brain, facile 
hand, and galvanic with energy, he spun out pictures which remain to- 
day the glories of our graphic art history. At Mr. Bouton's I saw just 
now some more of those wonderfully dashing pencil drawings, full of 
fire and life, many from Cooper's novels, some of Shakespeare's scenes, 
or Dickens' characters, and also two albums which contain the swiftly 
followed strokes, oftimes later on elaborated, of such impressions or 
humorous touches which he witnessed in his work-a-day life. Among 
these there was a portrait sketch of Charles Francois Felu,. the armless 
artist of Belgium, who died a few days ago, afterwards published in 
his "Sketches Abroad." 

The old New York Weekly Mercury contained for years the results 
of his rapid fecundity, spirited and characteristic compositions, which 
no matter how insignificant the occasion, always hit the nail squarely 
on the head. These were, what the French would call "the true Dar- 
leys," and many collectors are treasuring like gold the ephemeral flashes 
of his unique mind. 



The Madrazo portraits now on exhibition at the Oehme Galleries, are 
as decorative as pleasing, as bisque-like, and with as little strength as 
those of last year. Still there is a class of sitters, and it is a very large 
one, who prefer these charming counterfeit presentments of the human 
countenance to the. vigorous brush work of a Sargent, be the vitality 
of this sterling painter's limning lacking. But if the sitters are pleased 
and others add to the list of the painter's commissions, he has the right 
to continue in his style and methods. Still there are American por- 
trait painters with less euphonious, foreign sounding names that could 
do as well, if not better. 

In the front gallery at the Oehme place there was noticed a case with 
miniatures by Theodore Wtist, which deserve attention, as they are of 
great merit. 




OUR COLOSSAL CIVIC SCULPTORS. 

The program announced for the February meeting of the National 
Sculpture Society is an interesting one from several standpoints. Be- 
sides the undoubted interest that will attach to the description of the 
various illustrations of Colossal Foreign Civic Monuments, by Mr. 
Charles DeKay, there will be exhibited and explained, by the artists in 
person, projects or suggestive designs for colossal monuments for New 
York City and its environs, and the program committee expresses the 
hope that there will be a full attendance of members, and their lady 
friends. 

This brings up the point of the exact status of the sculptor as a 
creator. While it is undoubtedly true, and indeed a matter of record 
that several master spirits have so dominated the scene in which their 
lives were cast, as to combine in one person the strength and force us- 
ually distributed amongst several,, it has been generally- understood that 
that golden age was in the past. 

Michael Angelo, that patron saint of sculptors, was equally at home 
as a stone ' cutter, as an architect, and in many other realms of art. 
Leonardo was great as an engineer, distinguished as a painter, and of 
no small repute as architect and sculptor. Benvenuto himself, though 
easily first as a swaggerer, was no slouch, if I may be pardoned the 
expression, as a sculptor, as a military engineer, practical. founder in 
bronze, and other metals, and as a handy man with his fists. While 
it may be thought by some that the last mentioned member of this 
triumvirate, is the only one who has been much emulated by the modern 
plastic worker and that chiefly in his first mentioned characteristic. 

In. these days it is a very rare occurrence that the sculptor has an 
even respectable idea concerning the pedestal for a portrait statue, and 
hence, it has come about that the happiest results have always been 
secured when the professional architect has been invoked, and for the 
joint result due credit has been given to both collaborators. As a 
matter of fact, most of the German designs for colossal monuments, 
whether civic or martial, have been joint product of architect and sculp- 
tor. 

The qualities required for successful treatment of grandiose struc- 
tures call- into play not only the talents usually attributed to the land- 
scape architect, but involve as well a high grade of engineering skill. 
And the landscape architect should not be required to bother himself 
with engineering technicalities, neither should the sculptor, whose prov- 
ince is creation of plastic forms. 

To be sure, it is only fair to await the outcome of the meeting and 
to see whether these puissant knights of the chisel and modeling stylus 
will or will not "make good," again to fall into the slangy jargon of 
the day. It is to be hoped that they will, and that the echo of their 
speeches may, like that shot at Bunker Hill, be heard around the world ; 
but the sincerest optimist may say, "I hae me doots." If as is to be in 
some cases presumed, not to say hoped, there is use made of the friendly 
services of. architects, landscape, or regular, of engineers, and of gar- 
deners ; it is also to be hoped that due acknowledgement will be made by 
the men whose names alone appear on the program. In that union 
there would certainly be strength. From only a few on the list of 
prominent sculptors is it reasonable to expect genius of the originating, 
creative sort, and those usually demonstrate qualities of foreign origin 
and training. Perhaps the names on the program contain others, who 
have not hitherto been credited with belonging in that category, and 
who will develop unexpected powers ; a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. Seedoub le Yusee. 
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At Bouton's I found recently a unique memento of Adelina Patti. 
It consists of a magnificent album which the Diva presented, too many 
years ago to gracefully mention, to her friend the late Mrs. McHenry 
of Oak Lodge, Kensington, where Patti was a frequent guest. 

The volume is bound in full red morocco, with silk-watered linings 
and filed-out brass ornaments with monogram clasp. The centre of 
the front cover has a locket inserted of exquisite design, which, on 
opening, reveals a beautiful oval miniature on ivory of the great singer. 
The album contains a collection of her portraits, carte de visite size, in 
the costume of the various roles of the earlier part of her career, each 
protograph having the name of the character represented written un- 
derneath by Madame Patti, and four of them with inscriptions of 
friendship to Mrs. McHenry on the backs. There zx£ fifteen of these, 
together with an early portrait, not in character costume. The quarto 
leaves have been decorated with chaste and graceful designs in water- 
colors and gold. At the end of the volume there is a cleverly devised 
receptacle sunk into the back cover which contains an autograph letter 
of Madame Patti to Mrs. McHenry. It is a most artistic souvenir of 
the greatest singer of this century. 




CARLTON T. CHAPMAN. 

THE BOAT BUILDER'S FARM. 



Another example of the trick to add important names to a miscella- 
neous lot of articles to be sold at public auction came out recently when 
the Howard sale took place in this city, the representatives of the 
Howard family declaring that "the furniture and other effects had no 
association with Col. Howard." 

At the same auction-room there was later advertised the sale of 
"John J. Halleran's collection of antiques," said to be collected from 
many of the old Long Island families. This, by the way, is the third 
Halleran sale which has taken place since the old Flushing curiosity 
gatherer shook off this mortal coil a year ago. A veritable museum 
was disposed of at the Fifth Avenue Auction-rooms some time last fall 
— but where this new supply comes from is problematical. 



Attention was called last year to the bucolic art knowledge of our 
Custom House appraisers in trying to tax a fine Limoges ewer and tray 
imported for Mr. George Gould as "enameled metal." Judge Wheeler 
has rightly sustained the protest made, and informed the appraisers 
that the skill of the artist in painting the symbolical figures ornament- 
ing the articles was of greater value than the brass in pennyweights. 

It reminds me of the experience of Alma-Tadema who many years 
ago was staying at a farmhouse somewhere around Antwerp', where 
he was painting. Departing for a time, he left behind a large picture 
almost finished, but on his return found that it had been, taken off the 
stretcher by his hosts and spread over the table for use as a table 
cover — because it was good canvas. 

* * * 

There is always a sympathetic interest connected with the view of 
the originals of familiar and favorite magazine illustrations. Those 
by W T. Smedley, which have been on exhibition at the Keppel Gal- 
lery, are no exception to this rule. In fact, it is gratifying to detect 
greater fulness of mass and line than can be brought out in the repro- 
ductions. The accurate draughtsmanship and complete surrender to 
the detail of surroundings in which the artist feels himself so thor- 
oughly at home, make -his Ball scenes, Opera boxes, Flower Shows, 
and Horse Shows photographic reproductions, with such vitality added 
as the camera cannot give. 




LACES. 
II. 

The lace once made in Malta was a coarse kind of Mechlin or Valen- 
ciennes of the arabesque pattern. In 1833 Lady Hamilton Chichester 
induced a woman named Ciglia to copy an old Greek lace coverlet in 
r ui e ' The Ci &lia family from that time commenced the manufacture 

v? and white Maltese guipure, until then unknown in that island. 

Maltese lace is also made in the Madeira Islands by seven families. 
It is made almost entirely by men; the women occupy themselves in 
the open-work embroidery of muslin and cambric. 

Spanish point, in its day, was as celebrated as that of Flanders and 
Italy. Tradition declares that Spain learned the art from Italy, whence 
she communicated it to Flanders, which in return taught Spain to make 
pillow lace. Others give it a Moorish origin. 

Spain was early celebrated for its silk laces, which with its colored 
embroidered laces, and its gold and silver points, have always enjoyed 
a certain reputation. The national mantilla is the principal manufac- 
ture of the present time; this is made in both white and black lace. 
Spanish silk laces do not equal in workmanship those of Bayeux and 
Chantilly, either in firmness of ground or regularity of pattern. 

The manufacture of blonde lace is almost confined to Catalonia. It 
is made in the villages on the sea coast, especially in Barcelona. It 
gives employment to thirty-four thousand people. There are no large 
manufactories. It is in the hands of women and children, who make 
it on their own account and as they please. 

Lace-making is a great source of wealth to Belgium, some of its old 
cities being supported by female industry. One-fortieth of the whole 
population, 150,000 women, are thus employed. The majority of these 
work at home. The trade is now as flourishing as it was in the most 
palmy days of the Netherlands. 

The lace manufacture of the Netherlands has a glorious past. 
After causing jealousy in every other European nation in the sixteenth 
century, when every other industrial art disappeared in the midst of 
the horrors of a religious persecution, this fabric alone maintained 
itself, and through its prosperity saved Flanders from ruin. 

In Belgium, lace-making plays a prominent part in the education of 
children. Charles V. commanded it to be taught in schools and con- 
vents. 

The manufacture of Brussels lace is supposed to have commenced at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. It is falsely called English 
point. This name was applied to it in 1662. At that time the English 
Parliament forbade all importation of foreign lace; and the merchants, 
after bringing Flemish workmen to England, finding it impossible to 
provide the necessary flax, resorted to the expedient of buying the 
choicest laces of the Brussels market, which they smuggled into Eng- 
land and sold as "English Point." 

The finest Brussels lace can only be made in the city itself. Other 
localities have tried in vain to compete with the capital. The thread 
used in Brussels lace is of most extraordinary fineness. It is grown in 
Brabant at Hal and Rebecq-Rognon. The finest quality is spun in 
underground rooms, as contact with the dry air causes it to break. It 
is so fine as to be almost invisible. The "feel" of the thread as it 
passes through the fingers is the surest guide. 

The thread-spinner closely examines every inch drawn from her 
distaff, and when any inequality occurs repairs the mischief. Every 
artificial help is given to the eye. A background of dark paper is 
placed to throw out the thread, and the room is so arranged as to admit 
one single ray of light upon her work. It is the fineness of the thread 
which renders the real Brussels ground so costly. The difficulty of pro- 
curing this thread, at any cost, has prevented this art from becoming 
established in other countries. The ground of Brussels lace is made 
in two ways, by the needle and the pillow. The needle-ground is 
superior to the pillow-made. It is worked in small strips of an inch 
in width, joined together by a stitch long known to the lace-makers of 
Brussels and Alencon only. Since machine-made net has come into 
use, this needle-ground is rarely made. 

There are two kinds of flowers — those made with the needle, called 
point a I'aiguille, those on the pillow, point plat. The best flowers are 
made in Brussels itself, where they have attained a perfection unap- 
proached bv those made in the villages and Hainault. 

In the oid laces, the plat flowers were worked in together with the 
ground, application lace being formerly unknown. 

In making Brussels lace, each part is assigned to a different person. 
The worker has a piece of parchment given her, on which the pattern 
is cricked out; she only knows of the portion she is to make. Ihe 
whole responsibility rests with the master; he alone knows the effect 



